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REPORT 


Since: October and the first is- 
sue of this bulletin both orches- 
tra and associate members have 
joined the American Symphony 
Orchestra League. 

By-laws are being worked on 
and will be submitted for appro- 
val in the next or following num- 
ber of the bulletin. 

The establishment of a library 
of unpublished works of Ameri- 
can composers or a library cata- 
logue covering all sources of such 
material has been the subject of 
several interviews and much cor- 
respondence. 

A district meeting plan under 
the league is still being furthered 
in several sections of the country 
and some regional meetings are 
considered a possibility for the 
near future. 

The attention of USO camp 
service has been called to the 
existence of the symphony or- 
chestras at large, many in their 
third season of war service, by 
the league’s president, Mrs. Leta 
G, Snow. 


SUGGESTIONS: 


That a yearly subscription 
price be set for the bulletin so 
that non-members of the league, 
patrons, board members and 
others interested in the symphony 
orchestra movement might sub- 
scribe; 

That a questionnaire be pub- 
lished in order to have a more 
up to date and complete history 


of symphony orchestras; 

That correct titles and business 
addresses of orchestras be pub- 
lished to facilitate a valuable ex- 
change of programs; 

That a plan for “collective bar- 
gaining” for soloists be con- 
sidered; 

From one and sometimes sev- 
eral orchestras came these sug- 
gestions for the bulletin and the 
league. 


While action is being taken on 
all these, comment and further 
suggestions are invited. 


HINT: Orchestra dues of $5.00, 
“Friends of the Symphony” dues 
of $2.00 support this bulletin. 


ATTITUDES 


Tops towards the league in 
attitudes comes from Pennsyl- 
vania, where the Erie orchestra, 
unable to go on, was still made 
a member by Conductor John R. 
Metcalf. Mr. Metcalf lost his 
personnel but not his faith that 
Erie Symphony Orchestra will re- 
sume its work, take an active, 
participating part in the league. 

Symphony orchestras as lux- 
uries to be denied for the dur- 
ation is an attitude reported by 
a few of our correspondents. 

A grenade for this attitude 
comes from Critic Olin Downes: 
“One of the greatest aids that can 
possibly be extended to those who 
must fight, or toil and wait, is to 
keep alive the faith and the spirit 
which are superlatively communi- 
cated by music.” 








CONDUCTOR LOSING 
ORCHESTRA TO WAR 

Born in the village of Pooles- 
ville, Oklahoma, which his father 
established, Valter Poole should 
run for President. But he would 
rather head an orchestra than the 
nation. 





Conductor, Valter Poole 


Bringing the Michigan Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Detroit, to a 
high point of perfection and win- 
ning the praise of metropolitan 
critics when he conducted federal 
orchestras in Chicago and New 
York, Mr. Poole was gaining a 
reputation as an outstanding con- 
ductor who gave particularly in- 
gratiating readings of modern 
composers’ works. 

Many fine players were de- 
veloping under Mr. Poole’s guid- 
ance when the war came and 


MICHIGAN WPA 
WILL LOAN SCORES 

Michigan Music Project of the 
Works Project Administration not 
only cheerfully loans what scores 
it has in its library but furnishes 
a catalogue free which includes 
about 24 pages listing works for 
string symphony and full sym- 
phony orchestras. 

The _ transportation charges 
must be paid and the courtesy 
rules about defacing scores or re- 
placing lost parts must be ob- 
served by borrowers of this music. 
For a copy of the catalogue or 
further information address Mrs. 
Lylia Tabor, Works Project Ad- 
ministration, 15020 Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit, Michigan, 

This service has been given or- 
chestras all over the country who 
were unable to borrow or rent 
scores from a local source. 








snatched most of them away. The 
Army got 25 young men as a 
volunteer band; Pittsburg, Cleve- 
land and other big orchestras 
lured away talented women play- 
ers; Detroit war industries all but 
got the rest. Mr. Poole now finds 
himself “man with a baton” and 
little else. 


Boston and Paris educated Mr. 
Poole, is a fine violist who has 
appeared as soloist here and 
abroad. He graduated with hon- 
ors from the New England Con- 
servatory of Music with special 
honors in string quartet, ensemble 
and solfeggio. Any orchestra in- 
terested in discussing a conduc- 
torship with Mr. Poole may ad- 
dress him at 1310 Virginia Park, 
Detroit. 
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PONTIAC C. of C. 
INSTITUTES ORCHESTRA 

Pontiac, Michigan, has a sym- 
phony orchestra because the 
Chamber of Commerce in that 
industrial center lying close to 
Detroit, is ambitious to have 
every element of good living in 
its city. In 1939 the Chamber 
called D. Cesar Chanfone from 
Los Angeles to organize and con- 
duct an orchestra which he did, 
not without a struggle, but with 
ultimate success. 

There are now 70 players in 
the orchestra giving a dozen con- 
certs a year in winter in Pontiac, 
in summer at Cranbrook, and 
presenting programs which in- 
clude the works of the great mas- 
ters. 

Mr. Chanfone also conducts the 
Michigan Opera Company of De- 
troit and last spring brought the 
company to Pontiac for a per- 
formance of “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana”. It was his idea and a 
happy one since the orchestra 
benefitted financially and Pon- 
tiac opera lovers were pleased. 

That the enterprising conduc- 
tor in this enterprising city saw 
the value of a symphony or- 
chestra organization and inter- 
ested the Pontiac Symphony 
Society in taking out an orches- 
tra membership is most encour- 
aging to the organizers of the 
American Symphony Orchestra 
League. 

e es 

The October issue of the bulle- 
tin mailed to supervisors of music 
in symphony orchestra cities was 
characterized as a “juicy bit of 
literature” by one director who 
sent in a “juicy bit” of news. 





KANSAS CITY AND 
WICHITA CONSOLIDATE 

Kansas City and Wichita have 
joined together and pooled their 
resources to have a regional or- 
chestra which will serve both 
cities. It will be the Kansas City 
orchestra in that city, and Wichita 
in Wichita, and will give five con- 
certs in each. The personnel will 
be the same for all concerts and 
the same eminent conductor, 
Karl Kreuger, will direct the en- 
tire series. 


Mr. Kreuger says that the an- 
swer to financing operations of 
orchestras in cities of 400,000 to 
700,000, an increasingly difficult 
problem, is consolidation. The 
board of directors of the “reg- 
ional” orchestra have adopted the 
plan to “stabilize and strengthen 
the basis of orchestral music” in 
that part of the country. 

This new development in a 
closely watched musical region in 
the United States will be inter- 
esting to follow. It seems as if 
some of the smaller orchestras in 
the smaller cities might well con- 
sider such a plan. 


MONEY RAISED 


Over one thousand dollars and 
many new names for the mailing 
list were the concrete returns to 
the Kalamazoo Symphony So- 
ciety when the management pre- 
sented Jeanette MacDonald in 
concert in October. 


Best results of all . . . 2600 
people had a wonderful time in- 
cluding the musically informed 
and 100 soldiers from Fort Cus- 
ter, guests of Miss MacDonald, 
who filled the stage. 





ROY HARRIS APPROVES LEAGUE 


“Once again I would like to 
tell you how delighted I am about 
the league and how anxious I am 
to help whenever I can” concludes 
a letter received from Roy Harris 
who began it with an Ameri- 
canism as typical as baseball, 
“Hurrah for our side!” 

Several years ago Dr. Harris, 
now composer in residence at 
Cornell University, was consulted 
about the value of such an or- 
ganization as the league, par- 
ticularly in relation to the prob- 
lem of getting more American- 
made music played. 

Then as now Dr. Harris was 
not so much concerned with the 
advantages to the composer as to 
the possibilities through league 
influence of promoting the growth 
of our national culture and 
spreading the art of music to the 
far corners of the land. 


Benefits to the composer, the 
conductor and the musicians 
would naturally follow if there 
were thousands of the smaller 
civic type orchestras instead of 
some 200 in the country. These 
are the orchestras which form a 
majority in the league and a ma- 
jority in the nation. 


Dr. Harris sees these commun- 
ity orchestras as “nourishing the 
people that has produced them 
and constantly sending new ma- 
terial to sustain the orchestras of 
the great cities.” 


“Composed mainly of musi- 
cians who play because of their 
intense love of their art, with 
little or no pay,” Dr. Harris 
feels that “the smaller symphony 


orchestras are a vital, energetic 
force closely knit into the fabric 
of our American life.” 


“The relation between a musi- 
cian who lives in a small com- 
munity and the people of his 
town, tends to be more cultural 
than professional. It follows that 
he has a much closer and more 
personal contact with his audi- 
ence than does his fellow musi- 
cian who lives in a large city. 
For this reason an orchestra com- 
posed principally of such musi- 
cians has the opportunity to act 
as a meeting place for the com- 
poser, the performer and the 
audience. If our national culture 
is to grow strong, the opportun- 
ity to perform this function be- 
comes requirement.” 


“For the mutual understand- 
ing of the composer, the perform- 
er and the audience, creating as 
it does a wonderful spirit of co- 
operative participation, is one of 
the strongest forces in making 
music a truly organic and power- 
ful part of the cultural life of 
our people.” 


ONE WAY TO 
SAVE A SYMPHONY 


In Rome, New York, the pro- 
cedure of taking in young play- 
ers to fill the chairs of musicians 
called to war has been reversed 
and the high school orchestra 
opened to survivors of the Rome 
Symphony orchestra by director 
of public school music, C. Judd 
Feickert who hopes to save the 
senior orchestra by this action. 





TULSA TO 
KALAMAZOO 


Stickers on menu cards were 
effective reminders of symphony 


concerts, Tulsa, Oklahoma found 
last season when the cooperation 
of every eating place in town 
was secured. Tulsa’s sticker bore 
the words “Starlite Concert .. . 
tonight 8:15... Skelly Stadium” 
and a design of a conductor 
posed against a blue night sky 
pricked with stars. 

This idea appealed to the board 
of directors of the Kalamazoo 
symphony orchestra and _ the 
sticker shown here was tried in 
the Michigan city this fall with 
great success. The words “Next 
Sunday” permit the use of the 
sticker for a full week before the 
concert. 

Eating places in Kalamazoo 
received the sticker with en- 
thusiasm and for the second con- 
cert other business places like 
music stores and newstands will 





WHAT HAVE YOU 











How do you promote interest 
in symphonic music? 


How do you promote your sale 
of season tickets? 


Adelbert Wells Sprague, con- 
ductor of the Bangor Symphony 
Orchestra would like to hear 
from other orchestra represent- 
atives as to techniques they use. 


Address Mr. Sprague at “Sym- 
phony House”, Bangor, Maine. 
Address “The Bulletin” at 113 
Allen Blvd., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


REJOICING 
IN AMARILLO 


An entire auditorium sold out 
for a season of seven concerts 
and the greatest opening night 
in its history on November 17 is 
the: news jubilantly wired from 
Texas by Conductor R. L. Bar- 
ron of the Amarillo Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Fray and Braggiotti, 
two pianists, were the soloists. 








place the colorful reminders on 
their wares. Some monthly state- 
ments, especially those of the or- 
chestra, will carry a sticker. 

Costs of printing were donated 
in Tulsa. The Kalamazoo Label 
Company donated enough labels 
(about 500 per concert) to cover 
one season and the Crescent En- 
graving Company furnished the 
cut in return for an “ad.” in the 
symphony program. Approximate 
costs for 5,000 labels would be 
$10.00 for the cut, $13.75 for the 
labels. 





NEW TRENDS IN HUNTINGTON 


How the Huntington Symphony 
Orchestra was saved for this sea- 
son at least, is a significant story 
as revealed in “The Music Box” 
of the Herald Advertiser in that 
West Virginia City. 

The orchestra had lost more 
than 20 musicians to the war 
“when down the Ohio from 
Wheeling” came 15 players all 
new employes of the Zenith Opti- 
cal Company. 

Imagine the relief of Conductor 
Raymond Schoewe when present- 
ed as if by miracle with trom- 
bones, trumpets, drums (and a 
drummer who could also play the 
baritone), a clarinet, a saxophone 
and a violin. 

Portsmouth sent more musi- 
cians and the personnel problem 
vanished. But there were other 
difficulties particularly adjust- 
ment to withdrawal of WPA sup- 
port which had furnished the 
salary of a number of profes- 
sional musicians including the 
conductor. 

The Huntington orchestra 
association, however, is headed by 
a “die-hard” as president Omar 
T. Frick describes himself. He 
persisted, he persuaded. He 
pointed to the city’s great interest 
in music which reached an en- 
thusiastic climax last summer 
when an audience of 10,000 
turned out to hear the Hunting- 
ton Symphony play a program in 
the ampitheatre of Ritter Park. 

The symphony association de- 
cided to carry on a “quiet solici- 
tation among the orchestra’s 
friends” and the necessary funds 
were secured. Concerts had to be 
cut from 12 to five, but all were 


given free to the public as had 
been the custom. 


The plan was made even more 
democratic by abolishing the re- 
served seat section which had 
formerly been allotted to the 
“Friends of Good Music” with a 
five dollar membership. The ap- 
peal to all donors of any amount 
was based on the satisfaction that 
such contributors must feel in 
helping to foster the musical 
growth of their city. 


Huntington’s current orchestra 
history is significant because it 
points to a new trend, the shift 
in population due to war indus- 
tries, with the corresponding shift 
in musicians. Orchestras suffer- 
ing a loss in personnel, before 
abandoning their season, should 
first search for the good players 
that might have come down their 
“Ohio.” 

Also significant is the further 
liberalizing of a democratic plan 
in Huntington which may have 
increased the orchestra’s local 
support. But the most significant 
figure in the story is the believer 
in the value of good music, the 
man who believed it so strongly 
that in the face of every discour- 
agement he remained the per- 
petual “die-hard.” 


WHERE ALL CAN SEE 


High billboards with eye- 
arresting design are telling the 
essential facts about concerts to 
be given by the Grand Rapids 
Symphony orchestra this season 
to the road travelling public in 
the area which that orchestra 
serves. 





FATE OF FLORIDA 
ORCHESTRA UNKNOWN 


War so close to Florida’s 


shores is affecting the musical 
prospects there and directors of 
the fine Symphony Orchestra of 
Central Florida at Winter Park 
are uncertain as to whether they 
can have a 1943 season. 

Should the orchestra fail to go 


Conductor, Alexander Bloch 


on, another American conductor, 
Alabama born Alexander Bloch, 
will be without a musical home. 
Perhaps some American orchestra, 
now conductorless because of the 
war, will be interested. 

Who’s Who and similar pub- 
lications will reveal the details of 
Mr. Bloch’s distinguished career 
as violinist, teacher (he was 
American assistant to Leopold 


SEES PROGRESS 
THROUGH LEAGUE 


Dr. Karl Wecker, head of the 
southern California Music Pro- 
ject, joined the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra League as an 


associate member as soon as he 
was informed of its existence with 


the hope that: “the significance 
of this movement will become 
fully apparent to all those who 
have our country’s musical prog- 
ress at heart.” 


Closely associated with the 
symphony orchestra field as con- 
ductor of various orchestras, 19 
years ago Dr. Wecker attempted 
to form such an organization as 
the league. He feels that “the 
music America makes itself, 
whether composed or performed 
is the only true barometer of its 
musical growth. Nowhere has 
this been more aptly shown than 
through the hundreds of our 
smaller orchestras.” 


“In these, the spirit has moved 
hand in hand with ambition and 
progress and the whole has 
created the leaven which has 
united the midlands to the metro- 
polis; the hidden talents with 
those of the most brilliant ar- 
tists; the cultural aspirations of 
the many with the surfeit pre- 
viously enjoyed by the few.” 








Auer, one of his masters in 
Europe) and conductor. For 
further information he can be ad- 
dressed at his home, ‘Springhill 
Farm, Hillsdale, New York. 
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